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Place of Clamency massacres that never took 
place, and crimes committed on victims who 
never existed. But, as a speculation, this 
went beyond the mart. Six months previously 
M. Veirdier would have become illustrious, and 
.the 'Great Cross would have shone upon his 
breast.' He had speculated on: the rise of 
stock-, which was going out of favor in the mar- 
ket He had well understood what kind of 
originality is prized by the French public ; 
but whilst he was laying . on his colors new 
" dodges " were becoming necessary.— -Cor- 
respondence of the Atkeiiieum. 



Mi* Sheepshanks is one of those collectors 
who- is animated by a true love of Art. After 
disposing of his admirable collection of etchings 
of the Flemish.' and Butch schools to the British 
Museum,"he employed the purchase-money in 
forming a. gallery of works of Art by English 
painters, which in 1851 had already amounted 
to, 226 in number: the most numerous collec- 
tion of the kind that I am aware of; Of 
the earlier school this gentleman possesses but 
few specimens, but of the painters of the pre- 
sent century, scarcely one of any eminence is 
absent. Most of them are represented by very 
choice Works, while the Mulreadys are so nu- 
merous that a perfect view may be here obtain- 
ed of the fine and varied qualities of this admi- 
rable- painter. Almost the same maybe' said 
of Leslie. Sir Edwin Landscer, also, is seen to 
great advantage. The collection occupies three 
rooms and a well-lighted gallery, so that almost 
•very picture is well seen. Originally intro- 
duced by Colonel Rawdon, in 1850, I was most 
kindly received ; and on repeating my visit in 
185 1, enjoyed an undisturbed inspection of the 
collection. .Many of Mr. Sheepshanks' own re- 
marks on his- pictures were very interesting, 
praying hot only his love for Art, buf his kind 
interest in the artist. — Dr.' Waagen. 

-. There has just been discovered in the pro- 
vince of Logrono, betweeen TorreciUa-de-Ca- 
rnera and Fen-ade-la-Miel, near the high road 
from Madrid to France, and at a depth of about 
seventy feet below the level of the soil, a vault- 
ed passage, seven feet in width, the upper part 
of which and the ground are . covered with in- 
numerable stalactites and stalagmites, which in 
many parts have' united arid formed pillars, 
Seen by torchlight) this gallery, originally form- 
ed, by the hand of man,, but ornamented by 
that of nature, presents a perfectly fairy scene. 
This' passage, which is from 150 to 160 feet in 
length, is terminated by a circular space of 
about 1,500 square, feet in extent, the roof of 
which is so high that the form of it cannot be 
distinguished. In the midst of this vast talle 
are the remains of a large funeral pile, surround- 
ed- at some distance- by logs of wood, partly, de- 
cayed and partly pulverized, and in another 
- part are heaps of human bones, some calcined, 
and others in their natural state. At different 
points are openings, some of which, contain 
staircases in stone, but the height, of which has 
not been yet ascertained, the foulness of the air 
preventing the persons who made this discovery 
from, remaining any longer in the place. — Parti 
jpaper. 

' The Care of the Etes.— Until one begins 
to feel the effect of impaired vision he can 
hardly estimate the. value of eyesight, and con- 
sequently, from ignorance or carelessness, he' is 
<apt to neglect a few simple precautions by the 
observance of which his sight' might be pre- 
served.- We are aware that the columns of a 
newspaper do hot" afford the space, nor is an 
.editor qualified' to treat scientifically of the inju- 
ries'which'aicrue t<) the organs of vision; but 
^rtainly the kiiights ; of the sanctum -Ought to' 
lave ' sorter practical 1 experience upon ; artificial 
light, more of which they consume than falls to 
the lot of Other men. 



Let us, then, give our readers a few hints 
upon the preservation of sight, which we deduce 
from our own experience, and if we are incor- 
rect our medical friends, and particularly opti- 
cians, are welcome to our columns to correct our 
errors. We are not about to interfere with those 
who have resorted to spectacles, for the optician 
alone can benefit them ; but there are multi- 
tudes who perhaps ought to wear spectacles, 
but will not, either from their inconvenience or 
from an idea that thereby they confess that time 
has taken too strong hold upon them.- Such 
ask whether they can see better than they now 
do without the use of glasses ? Tothe.most of 
these we answer, yes — provided you follow these 
simple directions.. FirsJ, never use a writing- 
desk or table with your face towards a window. 
In such case the rays of light come directly 
upon the pupil of the eyes, and, causing an 
unnatural and forced contraction thereof, soon 
permanently, injure the sight. Next, when 
your table or desk is near a window, sit so that 
your face turns from, not towards, the window 
while ypu are writing. : If your face is towards 
the window the oblique rays strike the eye and 
injure it nearly as much as the direct rays 
when you sit in front of the window. . It is best 
always to sit or stand while reading or writing 
with the window behind you ; and next to that 
with the light coming over your left side ; then 
the light illumines the paper . or book, and does 
not shine abruptly upon the eye-ball. 

The same remarks are applicable to artificial 
light. We are often asked what is the best 
light — gas, candles, oil, or camphene? Our 
answer is, it is immaterial which, provided the 
light of either be strong . enough and do not 
flicker. A gas fish-tail burner should never be 
used for readingor writing, because there is a 
constant occillation or flickering of the flame. 
Candles, unless they have self-consuming wicks, 
which do not require snuffing, should not be 
used. " We need scarcely say that oil wicks, 
which crust over and thus diminish the light, 
are good for nothing ; and the same, is true of 
compounds of the nature of camphene, unless 
the wicks are properly trimmed of all their 
gummy deposit . after standing twenty-four 
hours. .'•".;. 

But, whatever the artificial light used, let it 
strike the paper or book which you are using, 
whenever you can, from over the left shoulder. 
This can always be done with gas, for that light 
is strong enough, and so is the light from cam- 
phene, oil, etc., provided it comes through a cir- 
cular burner like the argand. But, the light, 
whatever it be, should, always be protected from 
the air in the room by a glass chimney, so that 
the light may be steady. — Boston Herald. 

Familiar from early childhood with Flax- 
man's designs from Homer and .ffischylus, 
which were in my father's library, I expe- 
rienced the greatest gratification in making ac- 
quaintance with the collection of drawings be- 
queathed by the great sculptor to his sister-in- 
law and adopted daughter, Miss Denrnan, 
to whom I was introduced by my friend Mr. 
George Scharf, jun. From the Homer and 
22schylus, as well as. from the Dante, which 
I studied later in life, I had already formed the 
highest conception of the purity of his feeling 
for beauty of form and grace of movement — but 
my admiration of him, not only as an artist, 
but as a man, increased more arid niore as I ex- 
amined the large number of drawings which 
Miss Denrnan laid before me, accompanying 
them, as she did, with illustrative remarks of the 
most interesting description. Above all, I was 
astonished with the fertility. and variety of his 
inventive powers, which extended beyond his 
own peculiar department of classic history or 
mythology, into the field of Christian Art, of al- 
legory^ of domestic Rfe, and even .to. that of 
modern romance, in the shape of 'a" series oT- 
very attractive compositions from Wieland's 



Oberon, conceived entirely in the spirit of tho 
poem. Of bin compositions of a classic nature, 
before unknown to me, the designs for Hesiod 
were the most remarkable. They assimilate 
worthily with the designs for Homer.': On the 
other hand, those taken from Christian subjects 
evince the purest and noblest religious feeling, 
while such as refer to the events of family life, 
are impressed with an earnest kindness and 
a graceful humor. In no respect, , however, 
is Flaxman so worthy of the imitation of other 
artists as in his conception of the nude, which 
evinces so pure and lofty a feeling for beauty, 
as a thing in itself divine, as to banish every 
low and earthly idea from the mind, triumph- 
antly illustrating the truth of the proposition, 
that real Art shows its power by hallowing the 
nude, and By disarming, because it spiritualizes, 
sensuality. Also, the simple and unassuming 
style in which, keeping in view only the moral 
intention of the subject, these drawings are exe- 
cuted, might serve as an example to many 
an artist of our day, in whom the aim at effect, 
and the display of manual skill, are frequently 
the only qualities, visible. The hours flew 
quickly in the refreshing contemplation of these 
drawings, and , want of time compelled me 
to leave much pf the collection unexamined. I 
took my leave, with the delightful sense of hav- 
ing conversed with one pure in heart and gifted 
in mind, and of having by him been admitted 
into the sanctuary of the peaceful domestic 
circle which his presence had gladdened.' — Dr. 
Waagen. , j 

A Berlin correspondent writes to the.Leader 
a piece of startling news ,:-^*" Rauch, the sculp- 
tor," says the letter-writer, "has. just shown 
me a letter from Athens, in which it is stated 
that the Temple of Juno has been excavated at 
Argos, and as many as three hundred frag- 
ments of statues have already been recovered. 
Remember that this temple was, in the life of 
Polycletes, what the Parthenon was in the life 
of Phidias — that it contained the master-pieces 
of his Art, at a time when Art was at its apex 
of glory— and you can form some idea of the 
thrill which this announcement will give every 
lover of sculpture. The Greek, Government 
will not, it is supposed,, sell the. treasures, but 
it has no money to devote to. their restoration. 
Casts are to.be made of them | and ere long we 
may hope to feast our eyes on works worthy to 
be placed beside the Elgin marbles !" We trust 
the intelligence is true ; but we fear the enthu- 
siasm of the writer leads him to exaggerate the 
value of the recovered treasures.— -At/ienaum. 

France— or rather the Emperor of the. French 
—seems resolved to keep all home?festivals as 
joyously as if there was no such thing as Crimea 
or Conference. For the 8th of May, a holiday 
is proclaimed in Orleans ; when, and where, tho 
new equestrian statue of La Pucelle is to be 
disclosed; and the Hotel de Vitle, with its resto- 
rations, to be inaugurated.^-4<A««a?(OT. 



THE ORIGIN OF CUPID'S WINGS. 
Ah artist painted Time and Love,' 
Timc, with two pinions placed above,': 

And Love, without a feather ; 
Sir Harry patronized the plan, ; -, 
And soon Sir Hal and Lady Ann 

In wedlock came together. 
Copies of each the dame' bespoke, , , 
The artist, e'er he drew a stroke : 

Reversed his old opinions ; - 
And straightway, to the Lady brings ; 
Time in his tern, devoid of wings, 

■ And. Cupid, with two. pinions. 
"What blunder 's this?" the Lady; cries; 
" No blonder, madam," he replies, 

"I hope I'm not so stupid; '---,., 
Each has.his pinions in his day, 
. Time before marriage flies away, ., -'.' 

And after marriage, Cupid." 



